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ABSTRACT 

This report describes a number of innovative 
continuing education programs for Canadian women under the auspices 
of universities, local educational authorities, and other 
organizations* It covers daytime (largely part time) classes at Mount 
St. Vincent University, the Thomas More Institute, and the 
Universities of British Columbia, Calgary, Guelph, and Manitoba; 
offerings by extension departments and continuing education centers 
at McGill, the University of Toronto, and the Universities of 
Alberta, British Columbia, Calgary, Guelph, and Manitoba; and 
activities of the Adult Education Division of the Calgary School 
Board, including those in cooperation with the University of Calgary* 
It also deals with a public affairs education program in Toronto, 
training of volunteers by and for the National Council of Jewish 
women, discussion groups sponsored by the Young Women's Christian 
Association, career seminars at Centennial College, professional 
courses of the Quo Vadis School of Nursing, as well as a Federal work 
orientation program, correspondence study, English for New Canadians, 
and educational television in Quebec* (ly) 
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INTRODUCTION 



"What is the difference between nationalism and chauvinism?" It 
was a probing question and one relevant to the subject •’-"The Canadian 
Political Scene"** -under discussion at the final session of a University 
of Manitoba Extension course sponsored in cooperation with the University 
Women’s Club of Winnipeg, The questioner, a member of the class, afterward 
confessed to lingering resentment of hostile attitudes demonstrated by 
Canadians toward her German-born parents during World War II, although they 
had come to Canada a decade previously and had become Canadian citizens, 

Apart from the international implications of the question, it led one to 
speculate whether the fact that classes (in both official languages) are 
being made available to all newcomers, may point to some change in attitude 
toward those who come from other countries to share our national life. 

But what has this to do with the continuing education of women? 

(Rather one might ask what has not to do with the continuing education of 
women. And what vast areas of Knowledge there are to be explored!) That 
class in Winnipeg, in itself a mind-stretching enterprise, typifies a 
definite trend in the continuing education of women in Canada. Several 
divisions of university extension offer non-credit day-time classes chiefly, 
though not exclusively, for women often in cooperation with or at the request 
of a university women’s club, alone or in combination with other women’s 
groups in the community. Language classes for immigrant women, with 
correlated nursery or kindergarten programs for their children, not only help 
to prepare newcomers for citizenship but also foster mutual respect and 
understanding between "old" and "new" Canadians through the volunteers who 
are leaders. 

These programs, like others that are contributing to the continuing 
education of women in this country, are generally initiated by individuals 
with imagination, dynamism, and some genius for organization. Naturally 
enough where the education of women is the particular concern, it is usually 
a woman who articulates the need and enlists cooperation and support to 
build a program, Usually too, since men tend to wield the administrative 
authority, there is a man or a group of men who recognize the merits of a 
suggested project and give it their support. Moreover, such experimental 
developments in the education of women often yield learnings that are more 
widely applicable in the field of adult education. It is the purpose of this 
report to describe some of these developing projects, how they were initiated, 
and what they are achieving. 

Some work-oriented programs 

One could scarcely find a better example of the continuing education 
of women than the Quo Vadis School of Nursing. It is not only unique but 
also truly pioneering. Imagine a school of nursing offering a two-year non- 
residential course for women between the ages of 30 and 50! With a few 
experimental exceptions, it has long been assumed that it takes three years 
to train a nurse. Nevertheless, there is just that kind of school in one of 
the boroughs of Metropolitan Toronto, and members of its now three classes of 
graduates are proving its efficacy in the practice of their profession. 
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Another incipient development, an adaptation of a familiar American 
pattern, is a course of orientation to education and employment in seminars 
extending over a period of approximately 12 weeks, The first of these, "A 
Second Career," was sponsored by Atkinson College of York University in 1968. 

This year Centennial College of Applied Arts and Technology in Scarborough, a 
borough of Metropolitan Toronto, offered a similar series with staff leader- 
ship and financial assistance from the Applied Arts and 'Technology Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Education, At least two other community colleges, 
Seneca and Humber, are setting up similar programs for the autumn of 1969, and 
there may be others (of which we are unaware) in the planning stage, More 
exciting, however, because of both its sponsorship and its clientele, is 
the work orientation program in Vancouver: its participants, women on welfare 

from a public housing project, whose goal is economic independence; its 
sponsor, Canada Manpower, in cooperation with various community agencies. 

In the field of professional training two other programs briefly 
described give hope of an awakening recognition of the potential of the 
mature woman; the intern program for the training of elementary school 
teachers in Ontario and an experiment in refresher medical education for 
women physicians, The former, "-in which men as well as women are accepted, 
has a predominance of women, in part, no doubt, because teaching is a traditional 
field of work for women and one which the mature woman, especially if she 
has brought up a family of her own, feels she can enter with the confidence 
of understanding children. The virtue of the program lies in its wholesome 
rhythm of internship and classroom instruction. It has not been adapted to 
part-time study, however, nor does it anticipate part-time teaching as do 
some of the more recent teacher- training programs in the United States which 
have been developed to recruit the mature educated woman to this profession, 
so influential in the growth of children. 

The experiment in refresher education for women physicians, sponsored 
by the Extension Division of Medical Education of the University of Toronto 
at the request of the Federation of Medical Women, bespeaks a sense of group 
solidarity on the part of medical women in concern that their training not 
be wasted. Also, it signals recognition of the professional potential of 
medical women who have been out of practice for varying periods of time, a 
resource frequently ignored even in the face of physician shortages. 

Programs developed by voluntary bodies 

Accepting the premise that to live meaningfully in today’s world 
women need significant out-of-home roles, and that paid employment is not 
the exclusive answer, the continuing education of women must oncompass 
alternative goals of community participation and ways of achieving them. 

Women themselves often find answers by responding creatively to interests 
and concerns that challenge them. One of these with great potential for 
learning, in essence "a political life style," is exemplified in the work 
of the Association of Women Electors of Metropolitan Toronto, The underlying 
principle of its program is that "immediate experience of government and 
direct exposure to its machinery and operations are essential to understanding 
of civic affairs." 
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The Association, therefore, maintains a roster of voluntary "observers" 
from among its members who attend all meetings of Toronto’s municipal bodies# 
The reports of these observers, which are available to interested subscribers 
and are filed in the municipal library, by now cover more than three decades 
of the history of civic government in the City of Toronto and of the metro- 
politan government as well, ever since its formation, Further, th^*- reports 
provide background for the selection of unresolved issues for study and 
research by small groups of members of the Association, leading to recommend- 
ations for action. Few programs of adult education and community development 
have stood the t6st of time so well. Moreover, one-time active members of 
"Women Electors' 1 who have learned the fabric of civic government are now 
serving in public life in both elected and appointed capacities, thereby 
helping to fill the need for informed, intelligent, spacious-minded citizens 
at all levels in government. 

It was concern for the contribution of voluntary organizations to 
our. corporate life and their role in helping to effect social change that 
motivated the National Council of Jewish Women to undertake its School for 
Citizen Participation, Last year schools were held in seven cities, each 
adapting. a curriculum that had been drafted at the national level. Next 
year it is anticipated that there may be additional ones, They are organized 
in cooperation with university extension divisions, another example of these 
latter cooperating with voluntary groups. Programs for next year will be 
remodeled as a result. of careful evaluation made by each participating section 
of the National Council and then reviewed in discussions involving responsible 
leaders from across the country. Here is being created a useful body of 
knowledge and experience in citizenship education. 

From among manifold educational programs of voluntary women's groups 
another described is this collection is the YWCA "Take-A- Break" (TAB) program. 
It was selected as. an example of the learning possibilities of the small 
group, which in this case is usually comprised of women who live within easy 
walking distance of one another and who with skilled, unobtrusive leadership, 
come out from where they were, submerged in a daily routine, to encompass 
wider horizons of interest, understanding, and action. 

Male and female "defeats 1 ' 



Not irrelevant to this choice of three programs sponsored by voluntary 
groups, nor indeed to the broad subject of the education of both men and women, 
is a comment of Rebecca West in the Prologue to Black Lamb and Grey Falcon 
(Compass Books Edition, Viking Press, 1964.) Dur?ng"an ii'lhess~ t E at ' H ad " T aken 
her to hospital the author had been exasperated by the reaction of a nurse 
to her concern on learning of the assassination of the King of Yugoslavia in the 
streets of Marseilles. "Oh, dear!" said the nurse. "Did you know him?" 

"No,’.' replied the author. "Then why," asked the nurse, "do you think it so 
terrible?" The episode led Rebecca West to write: 



Her question made me remember that the word "idiot" comes from a Greek 
root meaning private person. Idiocy is the female defect: intent on 

their private lives, women follow their fate through a darkness deep 
as that, cast by malformed cells in the brain. It is no worse than 
the male defect, which is lunacy: they are so obsessed by public 

affairs that they see the world as by moonlight, which shows the 
outlines of every object but not the details indicative of their 
nature . 
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Granting the hazards of broad generalization, even from so gifted a 
pen as Rebecca West's, one cannot gainsay the identification of these two 
qualities ("defects"), the one as innately feminine, the other as natively 
masculine. Nor can one deny the "defect" of each quality in isolation. 

But what if they were combined within one individual, man or woman, and in 
the community as a whole! The three programs of voluntary groups just mentioned 
are, I believe, arrows in the direction of achieving such an amalgam. Through 
them women are learning to extend their private lives to respond to interests 
and needs of a larger community. 

Women's participation 'in coeducational programs 

Even more striking, however, than the number and variety of educational 
programs developed for and by women themselves, is the catholicity of their 
participation in coeducational enterprises. Interestingly enough too, wherever 
there are such opportunities, increasing numbers of women are becoming 
involved. All phases of "university extension," for instance, enlist women 
on a considerable scale. Moreover, in such developments as the formation 
of the Association for Part-time Undergraduate Degree Students in the Depart- 
ment of Extension of the University of Toronto, women students have been 
among the initiators and leaders. This Association, which now has represent- 
ation on various official bodies within the University, gives voice to the 
outlook and needs of the growing body of adult students who hitherto had 
often not been distinguished from the great mass of younger day-time students. 
Women members of the Association are, moreover, in a strategic position to 
articulate the particular problems of women students within the perspective 
of the total task of the University. 

Women have always comprised a high proportion of the enrollment of 
evening classes in adult education offered by local educational authorities 
such as public school boards. Recent appointments of coordinators of women's 
programs to the staff of school boards give evidence of a desire to ensure 
that current educational needs of women are being met and new areas of their 
interest explored and provided for. 

Significant developments have occurred also in the study of mature 
women students enrolled in degree courses in the University of Manitoba and in 
the now second year in which statistical data have been compiled regarding the 
similar group within the main student body of The University of British Col- 
umbia. In the latter University, moreover, mature '.women students have come 
into- their, own through- organizing Continuing University Education (CUE), an 
association which both literally and figuratively has given them "a room of 
their own" within the life' of the University. It enables them to think 
through together as a group their position as students, the extent to which 
it. reflects tne social situation of women in general, and what they can do 
about it . 

Thomas More Institute with its non-institutional base and flexible 
programming, has had an especially enthusiastic response from women. And 
whenever you grow . discouraged about the educational wastelands of television, 
there is TEVEC, with women comprising well over half its participants, to 
restore your hope. Since the section of this report on thajt intriguing 
program in the Saguenay-Lac St. Jean area of Quebec was written, we learn that 
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the experiment having come to an end in June, plans are underway for the 
application of its findings in materials for the further development of public 
education throughout the Province. Moreover TEVEC has been the forerunner 
of an experimental program sponsored by the University of Montreal for the 
upgrading of teachers in the Noranda-Rouyn Area. 

• U 4 . Ex P lorin f these programs --meeting old friends, making new ones, gaining 
insights along the way--has been an interesting, rewarding and often editing 
experience. If in their recording a pedestrian pen has failed to convey a 
sense of the exciting achievement they represent, it is certainly not the 
o£ ® lther the initiators or the participants. But just what do they 

S 6rt !- nly °n 6 i ? le£t in no doubt of the volume of women's interest 
1 further education. Clarity of goal is, on the whole, less marked, and 

programs . that are supported by sane counseling, individual or group or 
combinations of both, are therefore among the more successful. 

In the past adult education was regarded almost entirely as a means 
?f^ elp “?,? eo ? le J° make U P for of educational opportunities in earlier 
c iu 1 4 . * 111 tbe P resent > such "gap-filling" remains a primary reason 
for the continuing education of women, so many of whom dropped out of school 
a one level or another without completing the requirements of a certificate 
dipioma or degree. "It didn't seem important for a girl to go further in 
school; No one urged me to continue "-such explanations of incomplete 
educational records are readily recognizable,, Alongside these is often the 
economic need to earn a living or "to help at home" at an early age. 

Meanwhile the world has moved on and to cope with today's explosion 
ox knowledge, or indeed just the mundane needs of everyday, calls for the more 
spacious concept of continuing education inherent in "education permanente"- 
education that generates the capacity for continuous growth through every 
stage of life. Surely then a basic criterion of any program of continuing 
education is that m means, methods, and content it "makes sense of life " to 
borrow words of Voltaire from the lips of Candide. Are its participants 
satisfied with short-term goals or are they becoming more effective workers . 
more involved and politically knowlcdgable citizens and, beyond all else, more 
alive and competent .in the sheer art of living meaningfully in a rapidly 
changing and increasingly smaller, yet highly complex world? 

. Associating education-- learning-with the classroon as we tend to do 
it is easy to overlook the fact that we humans learn in many ways— doing, 
working, reading, listening and looking, alone, and together with others. 

Perhaps what the classroom with a good teacher contributes most meaningfully 
is the discovery of new perspectives, ways of seeing things that are different 
from cur habitual ways and yet fully as valid. If and when the classroom 
experience is one of passive acceptance of ideas and facts—learning by rote— 
and giving back "what the professor warts," it is no more than an expensive 
waste of time and, moreover, it demeans the teacher. "... The teacher’s 
task is.. , to achieve a widened communication with his students. Nothing 

1S ~ tt dlffl f ult > nor as rewarding when successful. This is the great burden 
of the teacher, as well as his justification." 



Stephen Ross. The Meaning of Education (The Hague: 
Nijholf , 1966), p. 112. 
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